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What is “‘d-2’’? 


“D-2" isa nickname that 
refers to Section 17(d)(2) of 
the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1971. It is im- 
portant to Alaska and the Na- 
tion because Section 17(d) (2) 
sets in motion the creation of 
new or expanded national 
parks, forests, wildlife refuges, 
and wild and scenic rivers in 
Alaska. 


How Did It Begin? 


The “‘D-2” lands issue be- 
gan, for all practical purposes, 
with the passage of the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act. 
The Act itself was an historic 
piece of legislation. In this 
Act, Congress for the first 
time settled aboriginal claims 
with land as well as money. 

As aresult, Alaska’s Natives 
were granted a cash settle- 
ment of $962 million and 
nearly 44 million acres of land 
in Alaska. 

During the final prepara- 
tion of the Claims Act a section 
was added that expressed con- 
gressional concern about the 

3 3 5 1 & land use planning process in 
Alaska and the protection of 
areas in the State that were 
suitable for possible national 
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Section 17(d)(2) directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw “’... from all forms 
of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the 
mining and mineral leasing 
laws...’ and from State and 
Native regional corporation 
land selection “’...up to, but 
not to exceed, eighty million 
acres of unreserved public 
lands... which the Secretary 


deems are suitable...’ for study 


as new parks, forests, 

wildlife refuges, and wild and 
scenic rivers. Although only 
“up to eighty million acres” 
was authorized by the Claims 
Act to be set aside for study by 
the Secretary of the Interior, 
more or less acreage can be rec- 
Ommended or approved by 
Congress. Congress has set it- 
self a deadline of December, 
1978, to decide on these “‘d-2”” 
issues. 


The Land Use Planning 
Commission 


Section 17 of the Claims 
Act also created a Joint Feder- 
al-State Land Use Planning 
Commission to be located in 
Alaska as a temporary advisory 
body, and directed it among 
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other duties to make “’.. . rec- 
ommendations concerning 
areas planned and best suited 
for permanent reservation in 
Federal ownership as parks, 
game refuges, and other public 
uses...’ Since its inception, 
the Commission has consider- 
ed, ona statewide basis, these 
“national interest” or “‘d-2” 
lands. Its first recommenda- 
tions were to the Secretary of 
the Interior regarding what 
lands should be withdrawn for 
study under Section 17(d)(2). 
The Commission then studied 
and analyzed these federally 
owned lands and made formal 
recommendations on how the 
land might best be used. These 
were submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to assist 
him in the preparation of his 
December, 1973 recommenda- 
tions to Congress. Since then 
several bills have been intro- 
duced and hearings have been 
and are being held by Congres- 
sional Committees on the use 
and management of these 
lands. The Commission is ad- 
vising Congress on issues which 
must be solved in setting aside 
these lands, as well as what 
““d-2" lands should be reserved, 
which agency should manage 
and what uses should be allow- 
ed on them. | : 
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The Land 


Alaska is a big state. Con- 
trary to weather maps and text- 
books which often place 
Alaska ina little box in the 
corner of the Nation, it has 
four time zones, 46,000 miles 
of saltwater shoreline, and 
over 375 million acres of land 
and inland waters. In acreage 
Alaska equals the combined 
land area of the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah. 


Alaska’s landscape varies from 
a lush coastal forest to a tree- 
less arctic tundra, and it has 
complexes of mountains and 
icefields that cover thousands 
of square miles. The climate 
ranges from brief, cool sum- 
mers and long, dark winters in 
the Arctic to southern coastal 
areas where temperatures fall 
below zero only during the 
deepest winter months. In 
Alaska’s interior, temperature 
ranges are extreme with pro- 
longed periods in winter of sub- 
zero temperatures to -70 de- 
grees F. and asummer season 
when temperatures frequently 
rise to 80 or 90 degrees F. 

The State has more square 
miles of land than people, and 
sixty percent of the estimated 
population of 400,000 is lo- 
cated in two urban areas. 
Access to much of the State is 
by air or water, as the road net- 
work reaches only a small por- 
tion of the State. Although 
there are producing oil and gas 
fields, commercial fishing, tim- 
ber harvesting, and small min- 
ing and farming, Alaska’s nat- 
ural resources are largely unde- 
veloped. 
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The Issues 


As aresult of the Alaska 
Statehood Act (1958-59) and 
the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act (1971), and other 
land grants, the State of Alaska 
is to receive up to 105.6 mil- 
lion acres of land, and the 
Alaskan Eskimos, Aleuts, and 
Indians are to receive 43.7 mil- 
lion acres of land. This leaves 
about 226 million acres of Fed- 
eral lands in Alaska. Existing 
national parks, forests, wild- 
life refuges, military reserva- 
tions, the National Petroleum 
Reserve, and various small Fed- 
eral land areas cover some 72 
million acres, leaving about 
154 million acres of Federal 
land in Alaska not yet desig- 
nated for specific purposes or 
uses. 

A major question raised by 
the Native Claims Settlement 
Act is: How are these Federal 
lands to be used? Lands and 
waters whose management Is to 
be determined by this “’d-2”" 
issue are measured in millions 
of acres, and the implications 
for the Nation, the State, and 
Alaska’s Natives are enormous. 
The Nation has recognized that 
Alaska is a place where environ- 
mental quality can be main- 
tained, and that areas with 
unique wildlife and scenic 
grandeur may be set aside as a 
birthright for future genera- 
tions. At the same time, the 
Nation is concerned with find- 
ing and developing new energy, 
mineral, timber, and food 
sources to meet our needs. 

The State of Alaska shares 
these national concerns over 
energy and other resources, 
and related environmental 
issues. Development versus 
conservation of Alaska re- 
sources has often been cast as 
a source of Federal-State con- 
flict when actually it isan area 
of mutual concern. Federal 
lands in Alaska are a part of the 
State, State lands are a part of 


the Nation, and private lands 

are a part of both. To look up- 

on them as separate competing 
interests is to destroy the 
chance to fulfill the interests of 
all three. 

In its “‘d-2’’ analysis, the 
Commission has focused on 
four major policy questions: 

1. Are wildlife, wilderness, 
scenic, and other natural 
values of national impor- 
tance adequately protected? 

2. Are national energy objec- 
tives and needs for impor- 
tant minerals provided for? 

3. Are obstacles to meeting 
potential needs for food, 
wood, fiber, and other re- 
sources in Alaska mini- 
mized? 

4. Are potential conflicts with 
other landowners mini- 
mized? 


Potential Conflicts 


Three major land use issues 
have reoccurred throughout 
the Commission’s numerous 
““d-2’’ meetings and discussions. 
The first is centered on wild- 
life, particularly with respect 
to meeting the needs of rural 
Alaskans, and whether the Fed- 
eral Government or the State 
should manage the taking of 
fish and game in the “‘d-2” 
areas. Currently, the State is 
responsible for the manage- 
ment of resident fish and wild- 
life species, except where pre- 
empted by Federal law (as und- 
er the Marine Mammal Protec- 
tion Act), or where hunting is 
prohibited (as it is in Mt. Mc- 
Kinley National Park). States 
have traditionally had primary 
control over wildlife within 
their borders, and Federal man- 
agement of subsistence hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping on 
the “‘d-2” lands could disrupt 
this authority. 

The second issue arises be- 
cause ‘“d-2”’ lands extend 
across regions where there is 
virtually no ground transpor- 
tation system, and future trans- 


portation needs are uncertain. 

Some natural transportation 

routes which lie through moun- 

tain passes or along rivers, for 
example, are located in areas 
that deserve the high level of 
enduring protection that might 
be provided by a park or wild- 
life refuge. Yet consideration 
must be given to the possible 
future needs for surface trans- 
portation in rural Alaska. 

Exploration and develop- 
ment of minerals such as cop- 
per, chrome, and nickel, to 
name but a few of the possible 
minerals, is the third major 
land use issue. Despite the ex- 
clusion of many highly miner- 
alized areas from “‘d-2” study 
areas, some mineralized lands 
are included within the pro- 
posed national parks and wild- 
life refuges. In some instances 
their development may be of 
national interest in the future. 

There are many other land 
use and management issues 
which will affect the manage- 
ment and use of these ‘“d-2” 
lands. For example: 

e Important lowlands, natural 
transportation corridors 
and essential wildlife habi- 
tat vitally related to the 
Federal lands and the values 
they contain are or will be 
in State or private owner- 
ship. 

e Many of the rivers proposed 
for the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System run through 
areas in State and Native 
ownership. 

e Approximately half of Alas- 
ka’s coastline will remain in 
Federal ownership, yet the 
tidelands and subsurface of 
the ocean within three miles 
of these coastal areas are in 
State ownership, and State 
decisions about these areas 
will have an extensive im- 
pact upon adjoining lands. 

e The legal and regulatory re- 
lationships of Federal and 
State governments often 
will be overlapping. 


Some Possible Solutions 


The Commission found 
some solutions to the various 
““d-2” issues and recommends 
that: 

1. Additions to existing na- 
tional parks, wildlife ref- 
uges, forests and wild and 
scenicrivers in the State, 
and the creation of new 
parks, wildlife refuges, for- 
ests, and wild and scenic 
rivers, should be made very 
carefully to be sure the lands 
to be included are suitable 
for that purpose. The Com- 
mission has recommended 
that 43.3 million acres of 
land in Alaska be placed in- 
to the National parks, wild- 
life refuges, forests, and 
wild and scenic rivers cate- 
gories. 

2. The units that are selected 
for National parks, wildlife 
refuges, etc., should exclude 
areas where the best future 
use cannot be clearly de- 
termined at this time. 

3. Anew land classification 
system should be establish- 
ed to preserve the natural 
primitive character of the 
land, and allow for future 
changes in use if those 
changes are determined to 
be in the best interest of the 
Nation. The Commission 
has recommended that 46.7 
million acres of land in 
Alaska be placed in this new 
system. 

4. Apermanent joint Federal- 
State commission should be 
established to enable the 
State of Alaska, and the 
Federal government to 
jointly plan future Alaska 
land use decisions. 


A New System 


Almost everyone agrees that 
certain special areas in the State 
should obviously be set aside as 
Federal parks, forests, wildlife 
refuges, and wild and scenic 
rivers. Their wildlife and scenic 
values are clearly of national 
significance and few people 
challenge this national need. 
The Commission found that 
there were other ‘‘d-2” areas in 
the State that should be placed 
in some kind of national sys- 
tem for the protection of their 
natural and wild values. The 
Commission believes that while 
the number one duty of this 
new system is to protect these 
natural values, it must be flex- 
ible enough to allow for possi- 
ble resource development in 
the future if that development 
is required by the Nation. 
Based on this double need, 
which might not be met by the 
traditional National Park, For- 
est, or Wildlife Refuge systems, 
the Commission recommends 
that a new system called ‘‘Alas- 
ka National Lands” be estab- 
lished. 

Although the rules for man- 
aging these “‘Alaska National 
Lands” would be different 
from the other three systems, 
no new agency would be cre- 
ated as the existing Federal 
agencies could serve as man- 
agers. These lands would be 
permanently retained as Fed- 
eral land and would generally 
be open to hunting, fishing, 
trapping, snowmobiling, and 
other uses. 
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A New Commission 


The Commission recom- 
mends that Congress establish 
a new joint Federal-State land 
use planning commission to 
study and recommend how 
these ‘Alaska National Lands,” 
and certain State lands, should 
be classified and used. Unlike 
the existing Joint Federal-State 
Land Use Planning Commis- 
sion, the new commission 
would have more than advisory 
powers and would be perman- 
ent. The new commission 
would be half Federal and half 
State, with representatives ap- 
pointed by both governments, 
and each government would 
have veto powers over decisions 
that affect its land. A joint 
commission would provide the 
Federal Government, the State, 
the Natives, and others witha 
mechanism to coordinate their 
land use plans ona statewide 
basis. The Commission believes 
that a new Federal-State com- 
mission is one of the most ef- 
fective ways to assure every- 
one’s involvement in the land 
use planning that will continue 
in the years ahead. 


Other Commission 
Recommendations 


e The evaluation of wild and 
scenic river areas should be 
done on a statewide basis. 

e Coordinated planning on ad- 
joining Federal and State 
lands should be undertaken 
so that the activities allowed 
on these lands are as com- 
patible with the protection 
of natural values as possible. 


A comprehensive statewide 
wilderness plan should be 
developed to provide coor- 
dination with future plans 
and to assure a variety of 
wilderness values and exper- 
iences. 

Natural boundaries should 
be drawn so that complete 
watersheds and ecosystems 
will be contained wherever 
possible in single manage- 
ment units. 

Management of offshore 
areas should be closely coor- 
dinated between landowners 
to insure the protection of 
mammals and birds associ- 
ated with the land. 

Hunting and fishing should 
be regulated by the State of 
Alaska, recognizing that the 
habitat is protected by the 
Federal managing agency, 
and that hunting and fishing 
for subsistence use Is a pri- 
ority use of wildlife. 
Transportation decisions 
should be made according 
to a statewide system that 
will provide for the coordi- 
nation of transportation 
needs and choices. 
Boundary lines for units 
should be drawn to exclude 
conflicting uses wherever 
possible. 

A system for mineral inven- 
tory should be developed 
and undertaken by Federal 
and State agencies. 

Private exploration and de- 
velopment of minerals on 
public lands should occur 
under a permit and lease sys- 
tem rather than the loca- 
tion-patent system that is 
currently in use. 
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Present National Park System 


_ ) Proposed Additions* (19.727) 
Present National Wildlife Refuge System 


Proposed Additions* (18.827) 


Present National Forest System 


© Proposed Additions* (4.787) 


Alaska National Lands* 
> (46.707) 


Alaska National Lands* 
Bureau of Land Management 
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Wild and Scenic Rivers 


Proposed* (.697) 
meee Potential 
*Recommended by the Joint Federal-State 


Land Use Planning Commission. 
+ Acres in millions — 90.71 total. 
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Express Your Opinion 


Do you want to express 
your opinion? Even though 
Congress has until December, 
1978 to decide on the ‘‘d-2” 
issue, it is holding hearings and 
discussing the matter now. If 
you want to express your opin- 
ion on this important issue, 
write or contact the Senate En- 
ergy and Natural Resources 
Committee, 3106 Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20510; or the Sub- 
committee on General Over- 
sight and Alaska lands, Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 408 House Annex No. 
1, Washington, D. C. 20515; or 
the Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation, 
Committee,on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 1334 Long- 
worth House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 20515. 


Additional detailed material 
on the “‘d-2” subject is avail- 
able from the Joint Federal- 
State Land Use Planning Com- 
mission for Alaska, Suite 400, 
733 W. 4th Ave., Anchorage, 
Alaska 99501. 
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